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THE POTEEN STILL. 

A TALE FOUNDED ON fACT. 

The Irish peasantry practice the distillation of that illi- 
cit spirituous liquor, so well known by the name of poteen 
whiskey, with a most unaccountable infatuation. I do not 
think that it would be altogether fair to say that this is 
from the mere love of ardent spirits, as the article dis- 
tilled according to law is now so very cheap, that a single 
shilling will purchase a sufficient quantity to .satisfy even 
a drunkard : nor can it be from the hope of gain, as the 
profits arising must be very inconsiderable, and not in any 
manner such as could tempt any reflecting mind to risk 
the severe penalties inflicted by the law in case of de- 
tection. Notwithstanding, in almost every part of the 
country where a facility of secrecy, or a means offer, the 
practice is persevered in despite the dreaded punishment. 
On the rude brow of the heathy mountain, in the nearly 
inaccessible bog, in the lonely island of the lough, in the 
dark cave of other days, and the desolate and neglected 
ruins of the ancient abbey or mouldering castle, night 
after night, arises the smoke of the poteen kettle. Inform- 
ers, (the most detested name in Ireland,) are sometimes 
found, from either a spirit of malice or revenge, to betray 
the secret to the revenue officer ; and then follows the de- 
struction of what may be called all the peasant's harvest 
and hope. His kettle is destroyed ; all the vessels used 
in the process are broken : his malt is scattered, and his 
liquor spilled ; and imprisonment and fine, and conse- 
quently the utter ruin of himself and his unfortunate fa- 
mily, winds up the catastrophe. But the informer, if 
known, or ever discovered, is made to suffer all the penal- 
ties of outlawry. His property is destroyed'in every shape 
— his house is burned— and his neighbours slum his pie- 
sence as they would a pestilence. In vain he flies the 
district : he is watched and hunted — his character, and 
the curse of the betrayer follow hot upon his footsteps; 
and not unfrequently his life pays the forfeit of his de- 
ceit. 

Near Castleconnell,* in the county of Limerick, there 
resided some years ago a small farmer of the name of 
Dunne. His wife was the daughter of a neighbouring 
farmer — an affectionate, warm-hearted, simple woman — 
the faithful partner of her husband's toils. They had no 
children — yet thev did not murmur at their lonely lot, 
but— 

" Kept the even tenor of their way," 

undisturbed by unseemly broils or dissatisfied rephi- 
ings. Their means, though small, were more than suffi- 
cient for their humble wants ; and being sober, careful, 
and industrious, they were considered as comfortable a 
couple as any within the bounds of the barony of Clan- 
u'illiam.jr Nicholas Dunne was an early riser : and one 
morning, in the autumn of the year 1805, as he was pro- 
ceeding with some reapers to cut down the ripened pro- 
duce of his fruitful fields, after crossing the stile that led 
from his little garden into an adjoining meadow, where 
there was a well of clear spring-water, his ears caught the 
faint sounds of an infant's cries. His house was in a par- 
ticularly lonely situation : the lark had scarcely risen 



• On the east side of the river Shannon, about seven and 



time, and'his-grandson was basely and treacherously slain in 
the north tower .by the prince of Thomond. . When the 
English took possession oi this part of Ireland, Castleeonnell 
was granted to the Red de JSurgo ; and William tie Buvgo, in 
the reign, of Elizabeth, was created the first baron of Castle- 
cominJl. The de Burgos, were afterwards attainted, hut the 
estates were restored on the accession of James. In 1688 
they were again attainted, and the castle taken by the Prince 
pf Hesse, under the command of Gfinkle, who ordered it to be 
blown up; This castle was very large, and situated on a 
height. There is an excellent spa here, famous for curing ul- 
cers and sores, and for destroying worms in children. 

t The name of the barony in which Castleeonnell is situ- 
ated. 



from her dewy bed — and what could bring, at such an 
hour, an infant in such a place, surprised Nicholas Dunne. 
He turned in the direction from which the sound pro- 
ceeded, and, by the side of the solitary spring, he disco- 
vered an infant, wrapped warmly in an old coarse blue 
mantle, such as is usually worn by the poorer sort of 
country people, and without any other dress. The men 
searched about on all sides, but could discover no traces 
whatever of any person being near the place. Nicholas 
considering that the infant was purposely left there, and 
deserted by its unnatural mother, and that it must die of 
cold or hunger if immediate care was not taken of it, he 
rolled his great coat round it and returned to his house. 
He placed it in the arms of the kind-hearted Nelly, who 
looked at it with astonishment, and then turned an en- 
quiring and searching, yet anxious glance upon her hus- 
band. He met her looks with a smile. " There's a pre- 
sent for you this mornin', why, a heager," said Nicholas." 

" It's welcome, then, as the flowers ov May," said Nelly, 
and the big tear stood large and sparkling in her eye. 

'■' I found it down by the side ot Titbber na boo,''* said 
Nicholas, wishing to remove the suspicion that appeared 
to move Nelly, " and sure Jem and Paddy heerd it afore 
myself, why." 

" An' you don't know who owns it, then ?" enquired 
the somewhat relieved Nelly. 

" Yerra the sorra know then, whyj" responded Ni- 
cholas, and Nelly was satisfied. 

They agreed to keep and take care of the young de- 
serted one, until claimed by those who might prove their 
natural right to it ; and as heaven had withheld the bless- 
ing of children from them, it perhaps placed this one in 
their hands to recompense and bless them. 

It wasa*boy; and upon further examination it was dis- 
covered that its legs were crooked, and its feat twisted 
into a hoof-like shape, and a small slip of paper, with the 
words " not christened yet," writ in a twisted and an awk- 
ward hand pinned upon the blue cloak that enwrapped it. 
The kind Nelly set about tending and nursing it with a 
new pleasure awakened in her heart ;.and Nicholas, not- 
withstanding the satire and jeers of his neighbours, looked 
on with a heart-felt satisfaction. 

Nicholas Dunne had the boy christened on the follow- 
ing Sunday evening. 

" What name do you intend to give him, Nick," said 
the priest. 

«' Why, you see, Father James," replied' Nicholas, .-.?. the 
little weeny crether has been sent asthray very early in the 
beginning of his days, and asyour reverence is about to put 
your holy hand over him,' I was just suyiiv" to Nelly that 
we ought to call him James Slh-(ty,\ your reverence." 

"Its just a good name, Nicholas," said the priest; and 
the little foundling was forthwith baptized by the original 
cognomen of James Stray. 

Master Stray, despite his distorted legs and feet, grow 
and flourished like a young tree planted by the side of liv- 
ing waters, and Nelly was proud of her success as a nurse. 
In the due course of time he was placed under the tui- 
tion of the village teacher, along with some eighty or 
ninety of the country youngsters, where he, obtained the 
nick-name of Cnibeeh,ot Comrellickeenl Dunne. In per- 
son he was small and misshapen ; his skull was uncom- 
monly large, and projected in an unusual manner over his 
keen smalt eyes, which twinkled in their cavities like 
small torches from the recess of a beetling cave. His 
legs were without flesh or muscle, and curved out in op- 



" The well or spring of the cow. : ... 

f This story is really founded on fact, and this is the name 
which was actually given to the little foundling. The after 
circumstances are only a fair narrative of facts wliieh came 
tinder the writer's own observation. 

f These words are nearly synonymous, and if would be im pos- 
sible lo find any one word in the* English language to express 
the complicated meaning which they convey. They ate ap- 
plied to persons who have crooked, or dpfovmed feet; the lat- 
ter word in particular is generally used fortius purpose. The 
former word is more properly the term given to the feet o£ 
pigs arid cows, and also applied, as in the cass> of the, latter 
word, but not so generally. 
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posite directions; and his feet appeared like elumgy \ 
Tsnobs appended to their extremities ; but his arms were 
long, strong, and muscular ; and his body was large and 
strong ; his chest expanded and full, promising uncom- 
mon, strength, as if nature wished to make up what was 
wanting in the other parts by doubly fortifying this. His 
temper was warm, and even playful, unless when insult, 
or injury, or any remark upon his decrepitude, roused 
him, and then revenge alone seemed to be the master pas- 
sion of his soul ; and often did his young school-fellows, 
who thought to mock and taunt the poor cripple with im- 
punity, feel that his_ blow and his courage were much 
above the sum of their calculation. 

Being made acquainted at an early age with his unfortu- 
nate and dependant situation, he strove to evince by his 
gratitude to his protectors that their time and attention 
were not thrown away upon an unworthy object. He 
Watched over their concerns with a diligent and careful 
eye ; he strove to anticipate their wishes, and always met 
their reproofs with humility. 

At length his good mother, the tender Nelly, died ; and 
the affectionate Nicholas soon followed her, leaving the 
poor deserted foundling, now about eighteen years of 
age, the sole inheritor of his little property. 

Crubeen, being both intelligent and industrious above 
his neighbours, during the time he could spare from his 
farm, commenced a trade in cattle ; and so prosperous 
was he in his dealings, that in a short time he was said 
to have amassed a considerable sum of money, besides im- 
proving and adding to his farm; and the farmers around 
him, who had daughters to dispose of in marriage with 
some little dower, began to look on the once despised 
Crubeen Stray, the child of destitution, and, perhaps, of 
shame, as the most eligible match in the countty. 

Nor was the warm-hearted Crubeen unsusceptible of 
the softer emotions of the soul. He became enamoured 
of a young woman^ the daughter of a farmer who lived 
some miles distant, and whom he beheld several times at 
prayers. He was not long in finding an opportunity of 
being introduced, but, to his infinite mortification, he 
found he had a favoured, and consequently a powerful 
rival to contend with, when comparing a fine, well-formed, 
handsome young fellow, with his own crippled and ill- 
formed appearance. Still, .being of a lively and warm 
temperament, he did not despair, but pushed his suit with 
much vigour. 

Crubeen had one enemy in the world— a young man in 
his own immediate vicinity, and nearly of his own age.— 
He was called Jeremiah O'Sullivan ; and since they were 
children he seemed to be actuated by the most malicious 
feelings, towards the orphan, Crubeen. At school they 
had fought several desperate battles, in the most of which 
the superior address and strength of arm of the cripple 
brought him off the conqueror, They were usually class- 
fellows, and here the quickness and attention of the hoc- 
eaugh* rendered him the superior ; and thus, by degrees, 
the shame of defeat, and the feeling of contempt with 
which he regarded Crubeen, rendered O'Sullivan, even 
from his boyhood, the fixed and determined enemy of the 
decrepid foundling, which enmity his future success in 
life only served to confirm. O'Sullivan turned out a 
drunkard and idler, and neglected his business and wasted 
his means. His constant resort was to the ale-house or 
the dance-house. He left his sowing or mowing for the 
funeral, the fair, and the pattern, where no business could 
lead him, and where his presence was not required. In 
thisway he was fast running to ruin, when an unfortunate 
spirit of confederacy found its way among the peasantry, 
and O'Sullivan was the first to join in their nocturnal de- 
liberations. His hatred to Crubeen led him several times 
to propose injuring him in person or property, but this 
was constantly rejected by his companions, to whom the 
boccaugh had endeared himself by his kindness and hu- 
manity. 

" No" — said they, " Crubeen Dunne is the beat mas- 
ther in the country, and the best employer, and the best 
friend to the poor, and no one shall hurt the hair of his 
head while we can prevent it." 



Such was the state of affairs- near Castleconnell whea 
" Mistber Dunne," as the deserted child of Tubber na boo 
was now called, was induced at a time, when, as the peo. 
pie expressed it, " there was worse than no price for 
corn,'' to try the speculation of distilling the produce o{ 
his farm into poteen whiskey, as he imagined it might 
bring something of a profit, which he could not hope. for 
if he brought it to market. Accordingly he sent a spe. 
cial messenger to the most famous person In the country 
for making the " right sort," and appointing to meet him 
at a fair to be held some few miles distant on the follow- 
ing week. The distiller was universally known by the 
name of Sthawka? a rambling, houseless, homeless being, 
who had no family or fixed residence, and who wandered 
from place to place, wherever his services were required, 
His only trade was making poteen— his highest gratifica- 
tion was in drinking it— and his. whole delight was in 
fighting at markets or fairs. 

The fair day came, and Crubeen having finished his bo. 
siness, at an early hour, proceeded to search among the 
town of tents, which was erected on one side of the fair- 
green for the Sthawka. It was about the mid-hour— and 
what was a very uncommon circumstance, there was as 
yetnosign of not or disturbance, when Crubeen observed 
Sthawka issuing in a zig-zag from one of the tents. He 
had a tough ash sapling in his dexter hand, which he 
twirled about with inimitable dexterity. He gazed up 
and down with an eager glance, round about, right and 
left— all was quiet. Men, horses, cows and sheep passed 
and repassed in mingled confusion and discord ; lowings, 
and bleatings, cries and curses were heard all around, but 
still no positive signs of a " ruction" were apparent. _ Ob- 
stinate pigs held long and angry discussions with their dri- 
vers, but still no distant " hurroo" gave the well-known 
signal for attack. No cheering shout met his ear. No 
stick flourished on high above the moving mass. No tent 
demolished of its wattles met his eye. He looked up at 
the sun, and perceived it was past the usual hour. 

" Och, thundher and turf," shouted he, capering among 
a crowd of men collected round a large lot of sheep, and 
flourishing his alpine high Over his head — 

"Boys, jewel, it's past twelve, and the divil a bkw 
struck yet. Ocb; Jimmety Hagerty, where are you why ? 
Is there no one to make a begiimin' ?" and he staved about 
fiercely and wildly upon the faces around him. The men 
took no notice of this sudden burst ofpugnaeity, most of 
them were acquainted with the person and character of 
the Sthawka, and no one wished to give an opportunity to 
begin the sport. He was astonished to find his summons 
unattended to, and throwing offhis greatcoat, and takingit 
by one of the sleeves, he dragged it after him on the 
ground to where a sensible looking man was surveying 
the lot of sheep. 

" Will you be pleased just to stand onf the tail ov ray 
coat, if you please, Sir?" said the Sthawka, with the most 
undesigning air. 

"No, no, Sthawka," said the man, with a good hu- 
moured smile, " I'm your friend — but I'd like to see the 
man that 'id be afther doin' it, faix, I'd shew him a 
ha'p'ny why." 

At this instant Jerry O'Sullivan, seeing the Sthawka 
with his coat on the trail, inspired by some dozen glasses 
of the native, and urged by his mischievous disposition, 
leaped, with a sudden bound, upon the coat, at the same 
time, contrary to the rules to be observed on such occa- 
sions, laid the poor Sthawka prostrate, with a tremendous 
blow on the back of the head. " Foul play," " Foul 
play," " He took him false," were repeated by sundry 
voices, yet no one dared to oppose the ruffian, until the 



* Cripple, literally. 



* The idler — the stalker— the lounger, 
f This was really the custom when two factions were 
gathered at a fair ; if there was any seeming unwilling- 
ness in one of the parties to begin the sport, the champion 
of the other was frequently known to drag his coat after 
him through them, a9 a tacit challenge ; and it was consi- 
dered an acknowledgment of their defeat if no man WKJ 
found who would tread on it, and fairly face the challenger, 
The custom is still used where any remaiws'of the old » 
ships are found, 
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loccaugh, hobbling "up on his misshapen stumps, faced 
O'Sullivan, with eyes flashing angry -md fietermined in- 
dignation from beneath his far pri-ierting and heavy 
brows. " Coward !" he exclaimed, in accents of bitter 
contempt; " you struck a man with his back turned to 
you, and without giving him notice of your challenge — 
turn now an' face a poor cripple, iv you dare." 

O'Sullivan turned his face towards the hobbling Crubeen 
Dunne, but so struck was he by the animated and ireful 
expression of his strongly marked countenance, that his 
heart became appalled ; but the shame of retiring before 
so contemptible an antagonist in appearance, after the 
act he was just after perpetrating, prevented him from 
actually turning to fly. 

" He's afraid of the poor boccm/gh," said a bystander, 
observing the change in his countenance and the hesita- 
tion of his manner. 

" Qcb, sure it's only Jerry O'SooHvan," exclaimed ano- 
ther, in accents of contempt, "that's always quarrellin' 
and never fightin', and that no one thinks it worth their 
while to fight for or agin why !" 

" What's id all about?" asked a stranger, coming up; 
" is id the Malownya and the O'FIahertys that's goin' to 
kick up the stir when all's quietness ?" 

" Augh, no, then, it's only Jerry O'Soolivan, that's 
always first in the fight and "first to run away,' an' he 
kern lake upon poor Slhawka and kilt him, an' now he's 
afeerd to face Crubeen Dhunne," was the reply. 

O'Sullivan, during the moment the above remarks were 
passing around him, felt all their force, 'and the estimation 
in which he was held galled and fired him. He had never 
met "the outcast of his parents," in personal combat, 
since they were boys before. He conceived a hope, from 
the appearance of the cripple, striving, as it seemed, to 
support his athletic body upon his weak and bending 
limbs, and, without replying, he levelled a desperate blow 
at the head of Crubeen, which the boccaugh, hobbling a 
step or two on one side, avoided, and driven by the force 
of the blow, and the disappointed nerve, which not find- 
ing its object at die point to which its might was levelled, 
impelled the striker forward some yards. Crubeen, with 
an agility unexpected, seized O'Sullivan, with his left 
hand, by the poll, as he bent forward, and wheeling him 
round him, with uncontrollable force, struck him across 
the legs, and brought him prostrate to the earth. A 
shout of triumph rung round on all sides, mingled with 
execrations of shame and reproach upon O'Sullivan, who, 
after some time, recovering the use of his limbs, sneaked 
away. 

The Stkawha, who had arisen from the earth as his foe 
was levelled to it, now came up to his defender, and, ex- 
tending his hand, cried out — 

" Give us your hand, Mktlier Dunne, you're the c right 
sort,' let you be what you will, and you did for me to-day 
•what one good man only does for another ; but it's no 
matther, I'll go home with you to-night." 

Crubeen, and his friend the Stkawka, retired to a tent 
where the boccaugh expected to meet the idol of his soul, 
Kathleen O'Brien, whose father had appointed this day 
for arranging and settling all things connected with his 
future happiness or deciding his fate in a contrary way. 
They met O'Brien and his daughter according to appoint- 
ment, and the excited heart of Crubeen expanded into 
[oy and love under the bright eyes of the blooming 
Kathleen, and he felt how happy his lot would be if 
blessed with such a partner for life. The moments flew 
as lightsome and quick as butterflies on the summer wind; 
Kathleen seldom joined in the conversation, and when 
obliged to answer, did so in monosyllables, and in a dis- 
tressed and constrained tone of voice. They had not 
been long together, when a young man, whom Crubeen 
knew as the lover of Kathleen, entered the tent ; he 
looked at the daughter first, then at the father,- and lastly, 
with a scowl of contempt, 'fixed his flashing eyes upon 
the cripple, and, flinging himself carelessly into a seat on 
one side, called for some .liquor, and sat,' without touching 
it, seemingly absorbed in bitter reflection. Kathleen 
started and blushed as he entered, but suddenly turned 
ghastly pale, and appeared ..ready to faint. Crubeen 
matched all her motions with the eye of a lynx, arid the 
deductions which he drew were certainly: not of the most 



pleasing nature, for he, too, looked confused, and bit his 
lip until the blood started. Shortly after the boccaugh's 
evil genius, Jerry O'Sullivan, with three desperate look- 
ing ruffians, pooked in his head at the opening, and, spy- 
ing Crubeen, he whispered his companions, and they 
stalked in ; and as they passed, O'Sullivan fixed his stare, 
with a malicious expression of mingled hate and revenge, 
upon the cripple, and pushed his way to a seat within ear- 
shot of what was passing at the bench where the cripple 
sat, and near to where the lover of Kathleen sat, silent 
and alone. Liquor being brought to them, and the health 
of each individual having passed in succession— " Musha, 
then, Christy Kilday," sail? one of them, " did you listen 
to the song on ' the tportin' ould gray mare ' to day. 
why?" 

"No," replied Christy, "I was busy all the day selling 
the bonnives,* why, then." 

" What was it all about, why ?" said another. 

" Why, it's all about the Dcws-f and Boneypark, and 
St. Pathrick and the Scripthers, and the Peelers," said 
Christy. 

" Did id say a gradle about the Scripthers, then ?" 
asked Jerry O'Sullivan. 

K Augh, thin, sure it did, a power antirely, but the 
sorra word ov id myself remimuers," replied Christy. 

" Did it advise a body to shun those that God puts his 
bad mark upon V" asked O'Sullivan, glancing spitefully 
at Crubeen. 

" Why, then, I dunna," replied Christy ; "but what's 
the maniu' ov the same, why ?■' 

" Why, you must know," said Jerry, in a loud voice, 
" the construction ov the manin' ov all that is, that any 
body born wid a blind eye, or a hump on his back, or wid 
crooked lefs, or comrellickeen feet, is n't lucky, and we're 
ordhered to shun them as a body would a sarpint, for 
God has put his own bad mark on them;" 

Crubeen heard all this— so did O'Brien and his daugh- 
ter Kathleen — they looked alternately on each other, but 
the expression of the boccaugh's face struck them with 
astonishment: a glow of burning indignation had be- 
spread his usually pallid features, his brow hung fearfully 
over his fiery eyes, and the muscles worked beneath the 
skin in a variety of contortions. He appeared a few mo- 
ments deprived, by his wrath, of the power of speech ; 
at length his words found way. Kathleen glanced at her 
lover,'blushed* and hung her head, and her father bit his 
lip in inquietude and anger, as the cripple gave vent to 
his feelings. 

"Listen to me, then, Jerry Soolivan," exclaimed : Cru- 
been; "who is crippled in the heart — who is crucked in- 
side—and who is blind to every thing but badness — who 
is black within and white without—these are the people 
that God has set his mark upon-J the false-hearted, the 
coward, the rogue, and the liar. It's you I mane, Jerry 
Soolivan, the man with the white liver and the desavin' 
sneer— you are the man that every good and honest man 
should shun!" and the withering glance and the deep 
tones which .accompanied these expressions seemed to 
sink into the very soul of O'Sullivan. 

But he quickly recovered himself, and leaping to his 
feet—" Come, boys," he shouted, " let's smash the ugly 
boccaugh, that hasn't the face or the tongue ov a Chris- 
then," and he made a rush towards where the cripple 
Stood, ready to meet him, but the lover of Kathleen 
crossed him, and, with one well-aimed blow, sent his 
stick, shivered in pieces, to the other end of the tent. 
The Stkawka, at the same time, brandished his «lpi«e,and 
sent fsrth the shrieik of defiance in the joy of his heart. 
The ruffian was astounded, so were his companions who 
accompanied him, in the hope of having b«t a deerepid, 
lame object, and a drunken " shatighraan"% to contend 
with. " Stand back," said the young man, the lover of 
Kathleen—" Stand back this blessed minit; the first man 
that offers to, strike a stroke here in this tint this day, 'ill 
have the sorest head he ever had in his life. I know 



* Bonnivcs—' small sucking pigs. 
i Dews— Jews — the usual mode of pronouncing the word 
by the peasaritryi. 
* Skoughraan ; an unfortunate outcast and rake. 
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wrae ov you, boys, and yous know me. As for you," 
turning to O'Sullivan, " you are a coward and a bad 
hearted man. I watched your words, and I saw your 
mind -, never come across me agin in a fair or patthern iv 
you haye a regard for your own self." 

O'Sullivan and his companions sneaked out of the tent. 
Crubeen invited the young man to sit down, with which 
he was about to comply, when, catching the bright eye of 
Kathleen fixed on him, he turned away. "No," said he, 
" I'm much obleeged to. you, but it's growin' late, an' I 
must be goin'," and he walked slowly out of the tent. 

It was wearing late in the afternoon, and Crubeen, who 
had watched everything that passed, and who knew the 
young man to be the lover of Kathleen, felt that it would 
be useless for him to pursue a suit which could never end 
in his happiness, and making some trivial excuse for going, 
he stood up, and wished the parties a good evening, ap- 
pointing the following Sunday to meet them at the little 
chapel, and departed with, his friend the Sthawka. 

Next day Crubeen and his friend set to work in con- 
structing their still house. The farm bordered upon a 
leep armof the Shannon, that stretched like a minor 
creek far into a hollow between two hills. The banks 
were, in most places, broken and precipitous, and it was 
in one of those chasms that the Sthawka hollowed out for 
himself a shelter and a house. The malt had been steeped 
the regular time. The kettle and worm, the stand and 
keeve were all in their proper places, and the work pro- 
gressed with what Sthawka termed " wondherful success." 
But the plans best laid are those which oftenest are frus- 
trated, and so it was with Crubeen's distillation. O'Sulli- 
van, who watched with the assiduity of unwearied malice, 
beheld with delight the work in which his foe was en- 
gaged, and allowed it to go on until the lalt moment, 
when his triumph and revenge would be most complete. 
The last stage of the process had commenced, and Sthawka 
pronounced it the master work of the art — " Such a sup 
wasn't in the County of Limerick that blessed night." A 
bottle was sent up to the Crvbeen, for hisgratification, and 
expectation and hope was at its height, when a little boy 
rushed into the stiil house, and exclaimed.in hurried ac- 
cents — " Run then, why, Slliawka jewel, 'for here's the 
ganger and the sidewn/ sollogh* romin' a top ov ye as fast 
as fchey can." 

" You're a liar now," said the Sthawka, casting an anx- 
ious and alarmed look at his work, " an' you want only to 
friken me, the way I'll give you a cruiikeen."f 

" No, no, pon my sowkens, then," exclaimed the boy ; 
" an' more be token, Jerry O'Sullivan just left them at the 
turn ov the boreheen."^ 

" Augh, then, bad cess to the dirty negur," exclaimed 
Sihatvka, " it's all up with us why,'' and he seized on 
two or three kegs which he had drawn off, and cast them 
into the water, and leaving the rest to their fate, he rushed 
out. The ganger and the soldiers came up and surround- 
ed the hut. Thegauger was the first to enter, and look- 
ing about, he exclaimed— -« 'Walk in, gentlemen; the nest 
is here* but the bird is gone." They then commenced 
breaking up the vessels and spilling the liquor about the 
place; and when the work of destruction was complete, 
a party proceeded to the Crubeen's, and taking his horse 
out of the stable, they harnessed it to his car, and loaded 
it with the still and other utensils belonging to the appa- 
ratus. .■■"'. 

" It's the first and the last," exclaimed Crubeen, as he 
saw bis property disappearing beneath the moonlight down 
the road towards the town— # It's the first time I ever en- 
gaged in such a business, and it's the last time I will ever 
meddle with" the like ; but, thank God, they have no priso- 
ners. along with them." 

As soon as the gauger and the soldiers were gone, 
Sihauika made his appearance, with a countenance ex- 
pressive of the deepest calamity, 
'• All's gone, avick" said he; "but then iv thatvillian, 



" Sidewiy s41ogh — the dirty soldiers, 
•f* Cruiakeen, a, tin MPKrare for drinking out of; hence the 
old song of " Ma crtfitkeen laten" or my fair cruiskeen. 
± Borehcen j a (small, narrow bridle wad. 



O'Sullivan, doesn't pay for peeping in that way,* may" 
never have a band in a dhrop as long as I live." 

" Sttiawka," said Crubeen, " it's my wish that you never 
mention this affair, or the name of Jerry Soolivan again." 

"Ha, ha J" laughed the Sfltawka, "do you think I 
could live in the same counthry with a blagnard informer 
why. I couldn't earn a bit or a sup where the likes oy 
him id be then." 

The appointed Sunday came, and the Crubeen repaired 
to hear prayers, and to keep his appointment with old 
O'Brien and his daughter. On the day previous, he had 
sent word to the young man who stood up in his defence 
at the tent, and who he since learned was a distant rela. 
tion of his self-adopted parent, Nicholas Dunne, desiring 
that he might meet him at the little chapel. When pray, 
ers were over they retired to the little public house opp . 
site, and Crubeen introduced his friend,, much to the sur- 
prise of Kathleen and her father. After some preliminary 
'conversation, the generous cripple opened the wishes of 
his heart in the following words ; — 

"Jemmy O'Brien," said he, "I liked your daughther 
from the first hour I saw a sight ov her face, and every 
time I saw her afther I liked her betther ; but at that time 
I didn't think there was another that was more fittin' for 
her than me, and one that she loved before I ever spoke 
a word on the matther to man or mortual. Here's a da- 
cent boy, and one of an ould stock of honest people, and 
he likes Kathleen, and if I am not greatly mistaken, 
Kathleen isn't behind hand in that way. The father of 
Kathleen looked serious and fidgetty at this part of Cru- 
been's address. "I know he is not so well off in the 
world," continued Crubeen, " as you'd wish the husband 
of your daughter should be — 'Aye, but don't turn away 
your head till you hear me out — I know he's not to your 
iikin' in the way of the world, but still he's not so bad 
He has a snug snot of land, if the little arrears were paid, 
and it stocked and put in heart for him. I know what 
you have to give Kathleen, and as he's the relation of an 
ould friend of mine, here, now, give him. your daughter, 
and I'll give him as much as you will give her, with, may- 
be, a few pounds more in the bargain." 

O'Brien stared at Crubeen; he couldn't conceive how 
any one could be so mad as to give away their hard-earned 
wealth to a stranger, but perceiving the cripple to be se- 
rious, he muttered forth something like an acquiescence j 
and the precise amount of Kathleen's fortune being stated, 
the boccaugh produced a long checquer bag, and told out, 
in the presence of the landlord, an equal sum, which he 
handed to the young man. "And here," said he, " « a 
full receipt for all arrears due by yon, which I got from 
the agent last week, as I was paying my Own rent." He 
stood up. "Now I must go," he added} "May God 
bless you, and may you, Kathleen, be as happy as I wish 
you," and he departed. The marriage ceremony was so 
lemnized the following Sunday. Crubeen was invited to 
the wedding, but he was ill and could not attend.- 

Sthawka promulgated the tale of O'Sulli van's treachery 
through the country. The society to which he belonged, 
and who long suspected his fidelity, became alarmed for 
their own general safety, and resolved on his destruction. 
He was taken on a fishing excursion one night down the 
Shannon,bat he never returned. Search was made, but he 
never was found. Crubeen never married ; he lived to a 
good old age, the general benefactor of all around him. 
Careful, industrious, and intelligent, he became wealthy; 
and, being naturally generous, humane, and benevolent, 
he was the benefactor of the poor, and the idol of the 
needy. 

J.L.L. 
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